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The present Series has been undertaken at the expense of 
some Merchants of the City of Glasgow, who are actuated 
by deep alarm for the national welfare, and desirous that 
docaroents and proofs, unfolding the disastrous system 
pursued in the management of the public interests of this 
country, should be placed within the reach of tbeir fellow- 
countryraen. 
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CONVERSATION WITH OPERATIVES. 



GiiASGow» Marcu 27, 1840. 
SUBJECT PROPOSED: 

"The Influence exercised on the Policv of a 

COUNTKV BY BEING A ProDUCING OR A MaNUFACTURING 
COUNTRT." 

Mr Urquhaut. — Let us commence with taking some 
article of commerce — some article prođuceđ by two coun- 
tries, and let us examine the mutual competition of these 
countries, tbe effect that such competition prođuces on 
their špirit^ and subsequently on their diplomacj, and the 
reaction of that diplomaGy upon their material state. Let 
us take tallow produced by Russia, and oil produeed by 
Turkey. Let us trače, then, the interest of Russia in cur- 
tailing the exportation of Turkish produce, in restricting 
the Gonsumption of England to Russian produce, and thus 
shall we be furnished with an opportunity of understanding 
how a producing countrv has an interest in opposition to 
every other producing country, and how a manufacturing 
country has an interest in the well-being of ali countries, 
because ali countries either fumish her raw materials or 
purchase from her her manufactured goods. But we will 
also see that the interests of a nation are of value to a 
nation in proportion solely to its intelligence ; for we wi]l 
perceive that England has much larger interests at štake 
than Russia, but that Russia made her small interests 
great. It is not, therefore, the superiority of the interests 
of Russia, but the Buperiority of her intelligence, that 
affords us the means of tracing the interest of her people in 
the action and in the success of her diploraacy. 

(Mr Urquhart then went over the subject matter, as 
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detailed in the preceding paper, " Turkish Oil and Russian 
Tallow," and continued.) 

At this moment, you are importing yearly five millions 
of produce from Russia. You export to Russia lesa than 
two millions of your own produce — two millions five or Bix 
hundred thousand pounds altogether. The reason of your 
not exporting to Russia as much as you import is the re- 
strictions which are placed upon your commerce in Russia. 
While Russia prohibits your goods, in return for the arti- 
cles you take from her, is Russia indebted to England for 
the capital which calls forth her territorial riches — is in- 
debted to her for regulations in the British tariff that 
advance Russian interests — is indebted to her for thatpoli- 
tical support which enables her to enforce self-destructive 
regulations on the Turkish Government, and generally for 
that po iver which she has acquired, and which she uses in 
convulsing States. 

From Turkey, you have an importation of silk, and 
various articles, which amount to about a million and a 
half. The exportation to Turkey is about two millions ; 
con8equently, Turkey takes from you more than your 
purchases from her warrant or suffice to pay. For every 
pound value of produce bought from Russia, she takes, in 
return, but 10^., while Turkey, in return, takes to the 
value of nearly 30^. As compared with Russia, there is thus 
more than double profit in trading with Turkey, and yet 
you have voluntarily shut yourselves out from the latter, 
and rendered yourselves dependent on the former. But 
the difi^erenee of using tallow for oil, is a di£Perence whieh 
afiVcts our manufactures at home ; consequently, the money 
that you send to Russia to buy tallow, instead of being 
sent to Turkey to buy oil, diminishes the amount of your 
exportation of eotton goods and woollen goods to ali 
parts of the world, prevents a large exportation of soap 
to America, and diminishes the general internal well-being, 
prosperity, luxuries, and comforts of the whole people of 
this country. 

From the beginning of this century up to the present 
time, you have paid to Russia a sum which cannot be 
far short of seventy millions sterling. Unshackled hj 
the Diplomatic frauds above described, you would have 
employed a much greater quantity of oil, which is a suh- 
stance of greater cost. You may therefore say, that 
seventy millions which you paid to Russia would have 
been replaced by a hundred millions, (supposing the bulk 
of the consumption of foreign talio w to have been re- 



placed, as in France, by oil,) that you woulđ bave paid 
to Turkey, profiting đirecUy your8elves, both by the 
superior value of the article and by tbe increased expor- 
tation of British produce. What would tbe differenoe 
bave been politically to Turkey, to Russia, and to Eng- 
land, of this state of tbings ; that is, of the ordinary 
course of events, bad an able Government not found tbe 
means of disturbing it? 

That wbich bas to be apprebended and 'guarded 
against in the political relations of the world, is the 
danger to England, involved in the annexation of tbe 
Ottoman empire to the Russian. Tbus would a power 
superior to you be created, on wbose will you would 
bave henceforward to depend, even supposing it to be 
most friendly to you. Tbe possession of tbe Dardan- 
elles gives to Russia at once the whole Ottoman empire. 
You must, therefore, to save the Dardanelles from Rus- 
sia, strengtben tbe hands of Turkey. But what bave 
you done ? You bave taken this legitimate means of 

Erofit, and therefore of strengtb, from Turkey, and you 
ave transferred, on tbe other hand, seventy millions to 
Russia, to be devoted to tbe preparation of military means, 
for tbe purpose of assaulting that country, tbus weakeneđ 
by this and similar processes. Is this policy or is it mad- 
ness ? But you may say, supposing it to be madness on 
our part to neglect such tbings, still it is ineonceivable 
that Russia sbould bave planned so deep and foreseeing a 
đesign, and carrieđ on so foul a con6piracy against an ally. 
Let us place the question in its simplest form. You bave 
differences of opinion about corn laws and timber duties, 
and tbese differences are intelligible grounds for restriction ; 
but tbere is no internal differences respecting the intro- 
duction of oil. Tbere is no internal agitation in Turkey 
with regard to free trade, and no party or opinion advo- 
cating restriction. Yet England prohibits, by her duty, 
tbe importation of oil, — Turkey prohibits its exportation ! 
Do such results flow from the antecedents? As acci- 
dents, are tliey comprehensible ? 

Supposing that does not bring conviction as to the real 
source of tbese measures — I will goa step further. Wberever 
tbere is an object of production of Turkey, whicb would 
come to interfere with the exportation of that article by 
Russia, of that Turkey prohibits the exportation, altbough 
she admits ali goods — altbough perfect and entire freedom 
of commerce is the basis of her taxation, of her constitution, 
is a dogma of her faitb, and bas been interfered witb in 

B 
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practice onlv in recent times, and that in conseqaence of 
direct interierence or indirect influence on the part of 
RusBia. These considerations are, I think, snfficient to 
8how that such a scheme is not too đeep for Russia to con- 
ceive, nor such a con8piracy too foul for her to raanage. 
Should, however5 tjiese not be conclusive, I will go another 
step further. In the year 1834, the year immediately fol- 
lowing the drawing up of that memoir to which I have 
alreadv referred, I was at Constantinople, and urging the 
neces8ity of doing away with the restriction on the expor- 
tation of oil. After đisposing of various objections, I was 
startled and confounded with these words: — ^^ A great 
power would take umbrage at your proposal." I think 
now my case is made out. 

Mr Pattison. — It is perfectly clear. 

Mr O'Neill. — Is there any duty on Russian talio w? 

Mr URgUHART. — Yes ; there is a duty of Sš. 4rf. per 
cwt. 

I have referred to the year 1884. While we were 
assuring the Turks that they would have the support of 
England in abolishing this prohibition, and that a proposal 
would be made of ređucing the duty upon oil in England 
as the ground of obtaining that alteration on the patt of 
Turkey, a notice in the Gazette reaches us, informiiig us 
that the đuty had been reduced ! Russia, who had the 
means in England of obtaining this result, had also the 
means of turiimg it to account at Constantinople. It was 
afterwards that I discovered that the old duty had been 
maintained with respect to Naples, so that while the duty 
was reduced from eight guineas to four, Galipoli oil, that is, 
the oil exclu8ively imported into England, was still to pay 
the old dutv. What cause was assigned for this ? Some 
then unesmained quarrel with Naples. We quarrel with 
Naples. Well, in consequenoe of our quarrelling with 
Naples, we say we shall prevent the reduction of the duty 
on oil from taking effect — that is punishlng ourselves for 
quarrelling with Naples, and this by men professing com- 
mercial liberalitv. This is astounding enough, but there 
is something still more astounding, and it is this — ^that 
the merchants of this country knew nothing on the subject. 

Still ther^ was another source open for the 8upply of 
oil — the Northern Coast of Africa, and I had seen a state^ 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce at Marseilles, estimating 
the probable supply of that region at 30,000 tons. I found, 
in this very year in which the reduction of the duty 
took place — ^the very year in which the monopoly was 
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re-imposed in Turkey — the very year in whicb Englanđ 
subjected Naples to the old đuty, that the French Gov- 
ernment probibited, or assumeđ the right of prohibiting, 
the exportation of oil upon the coast of Africa, in violation 
of the treaty rights of Great Britain. The case was then 
clear : — it being impossible for Lord Palmerston and Russia 
to resist the reduction of the duty on oil, since two or 
three men in England began to think about it, she had 
put in operation means at Pariš, London, and Turkey, to 
frustrate, at eyery point of the compass, that measure; 
and after you had abrogated those self-imposed restric- 
tions, she had gone ali round the world to render the 
introduction of that article impossible. 

Now, I may revert to the question which you bave pro- 
posed to me, and I think you begin to perceive what the 
character of a nation must be that is an exporter of raw 
produce. Must it not be the innate enemy of every pro- 
ducing country ? The mind of Russia is given to acquisi- 
tion, and she aequires by military expeditions, by diplomatic 
action, and by commercial adjustments. These three pro- 
cesses are made to support each other, and they conjointly 
tend to the same end — universal dominion. Whoever re^ 
sists her by power qv by intelligenpe, is her enemy, but 
especially he who competes with her in produce. With 
what eyes does she look upon Spain, or South America, 
or Wallachia, or Moldavia, or Naples — in fact, on every 
country that produces corn, tallow, oil, hemp, boar's 
bristles, timber of any kind, iron, copper ? Wherever 
raw materials are to be found, there does Russia feel 
herself endangered, aggrieved, and there is brought to bear 
the disorganizing influeuces, the dissolving faculties of her 
Điplomacy. Her ĐiploI^acy meanwhile, by labouring for 
the attainment of such ends, becomes poverful and acute, 
informed and successful. There is a country, the resources 
of which, unless locked up by her art and your subser- 
yiency, would drive Russia out of competition for every 
article whicb oonstitutes her wealth, and not merely anni- 
hilate ali her hopes, but destroy, at tbe present hour, her 
actual power. Turkey is that country. It does pro- 
duce eyery article which is a staple of Russia ; — ^prohibits 
the exportation of every one of those articles. I told you 
that this was effected by Russia — the proof of my asser- 
tion lies in this — that the Turkish Government deciared 
itself unable to open its ports for the exportation of any 
object, a staple oi Russia, unless they obtained the con- 
currence of England; that is to say, unless they found 
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Englanđ ceasing to co-operate with their foe. You have 
seen eyery where Englanđ allieđ with Russia, and pre- 
senting a joint array of tfae strength of the two natious 
against every state that daređ to resist the will of Kussia. 
So it is bere. But if Russia has to dread tfae indepenđent 
existence of Turkey — if she has to dread the exportation 
of those products, from which her power is derived, what 
reason has she not to desire its possession ? Would she 
not in8tantly be sole possessor of the sinew8 of war — hemp, 
and timber ? — would she not be in possession of the whole 
of the commerce of the East and of the West? Three 
thoosand railes of frontier wouId be covered by niaking 
a movement of 500 niiles in advance; one sole inlet to 
defend, to render the whoIe inaccessible ; one hundred sail 
of the line imniediately at her disposal ; and an unshackled 
supply of materials for ship-building, at a quarter the cost 
in Europe. 

Such are some of the remote effects of her restrictions 
upon the commerce of Turkey. By these she likewise 
curtails the prosperity of Englanđ, and by the wrong 
inflicted tfarough Englanđ, she prevents tfae possibility of 
union between Turkey and Englanđ. Russia has not been 
content witfa imposing restrictions upon the exportation of 
the soil of Turkey ; she has, by secret and sy8tematic 
means, by open violence and by treaty, stipulated, en- 
couraged, and confirmed a variety of internal abuses, too 
intricate to explain in few words; she has then exacteđ 
emancipation from these for her own subjects, thereby 
converting the injuries which she had inflicted into a right 
to injure and into a source of public reputation for liber- 
ality and civilization. She had not a native subject of her 
own in Turkey when she acquired these rights ; but 
they have been used for the purpose of seducing the 
subjects of Turkey from their allegiance. These acts are 
the acts of tfae power with wfaicfa Englanđ is united. 

Now, do you think that this subseryiency and co-opera- 
tion, on the part of Englanđ, is the result of ignorance ? 
Nothing of the kind. Ali the men who were conversant 
with these affairs, have poured forth ali they knew before 
Lord Palmerston — ^hours upon hours of discussion, report 
upon report. He has listened, debated, resisted, and 
t/ielđeđj that is to say, he appeared to yield.* You have 
heard of a commercial treaty with Turkey which embodied 

* From the oriffin of bis career as Foreign Minister, tili a couple of 
moDths ago, he has sy8teinatical1y woru the mask of extreme hostilitj 
to Russia. 
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ali I bave been saying — which woulcl bave neutralized at 
once ali tbe insiđious influence of Russia in tbe intemal 
and commercial afiairs of Turkey — wbich would bave 
united England witb Turkey in rigbts, in practice, and 
in dispoBition. Tbat measure, after nearl)r two jears' 
struggle against it by Lord Palmerston — after denouncing 
it to a Turkisb Ambassador in tbis country as a *^ JRussian 
measure^'' be at lengtb adopts, wben tbe suspicion of bis 
treason bad already entered, at least, one mind in tbis 
country, and bad been expreB8ed. Tbis treaty wa8 adopt- 
ed in 1836 — it is left slumbering for two years. In tbe 
meantime, your monarcb died, and tbis treaty čame fortb, 
altered so as to serve Russia — converted, by tbe cbange 
of a few words, from a sbield on tbe arm of Turkey into 
a dagger in tbe grasp of Russia. 

Mr O'Nbill. — Have sucb tbings been practised in any 
otber country or in any otber age r 

Mr UBQUiiART. — I know of notbing similar. Russia 
bas found tbe secret of decomposing states; but never 
before were states tbus liable to decomposition. Sbe makes 
use of tbe corruption of tbe one to corrupt tbe otber. 
England, wbile decomposing Turkey by its power, is de- 
composed by its own traitorous acts, for an act of public 
immorality demoralizes eacb individual member of tbe 
state. 

Consider now, for a moment, tbe amount and tbe power 
of tbe diplomacy, wbicb, tbrougbout tbe world, is swayed 
by Russia, and directed against England — directed sy8te- 
matically against your commercial pro5perity. England 
would, but for tbis and for ber own unconsciousness, be 
now tbe manufacturer of tbe wbole world. Consider tbe 
power of your macbinery; see tbe demand tbat is spread 
tbrougbout every region of tbe eartb — see tbe disposition 
in every portion of tbe globe to accept your produce; 
mark also tbe disposition of every government to interfere 
witb your rigbts, and to prevent tbat superiority from 
coming to bave its just revvard. To revert to tbe point 
from wbicb we started, — upon wbat depends your exporta- 
tion ? Is it not upon tbe abundance and tbe cbeapness of 
tbe articles tbat you bave to manufacture ? Upon tbe very 
source and fountain of your prosperity comes to teli, there- 
fore, whatever limits tbe power or increases tbe cost of 
prođuction. Tbe point of departure of Russian policy, tbe 
master feeling of ber mind, is tbe destruction of every 
country tbat competes with herself — is tbe raising of tbe 
priče of wbatever she does seli. A position of bostility 
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more complete than of Russia and England cannot be con- 
oeiveđ. Be assured, therefore, that ali her effbrts are 
directed against you, and wherever she acts — wbereyer she 
succeeds, — ^injury to you is the object, and will be the 
result. Be assured, also, tbat whoeverresiBtsber — whoeyer 
opposes ber, are wortfaier sons of Britain tban you, de- 
fending the rights and intereBts of Britain, which Britons 
bave betrayed. 

Mr ^. — Nothing wa8 more natural tban tbat Russia 

would bate a power tbat is a producer of raw material. 

Mr Thompson. — Wbo would bave tbougbt that Eng- 
land would bave seconded Rnssia; not only tbat, but added 
ber stren^b to Russia? One would bave tbougbt tbat 
tbey wouTd bave protected Turkey and every producing 
country. 

Mr . — It appears to be the policy of Russia to get 

the wbole supply of raw materials, and place restrictions 
upon other countries, so as, at the same time, to weaken 
them and get tbem too. How, tben, sball we prooeed to 
arrest ber power ai^d ber career ? 

Mr UngUHART. — Tbat wbicb you bave to do is, first, to 
understand the subject as she does. The Russian serf, as 
the Russian noble, the general, the diplomatist, equally 
feel themselves engaged in a struggle against the remaind^ 
of the world. 

Mr . — But they understand tbese tbings, because 

they are a nation of raw producers. 

Mr UiiQUHAiiT. — Is it by the fact of baving an interest 
tbat men succeed, or is it by intelligence in the furtheraace 
of their interests ? 

Mr • — I think it is by interest, to a considerable 

extent. 

Mr Urquhart. — Is it not your interest tbat you sbould 
bave an abundance of raw materials ? 

Mr . — Certainly. 

Mr Urquhart. — Your interest, tberefore, would bave 
made you tboroughly conversant witb tbis subject long 
ago — your interest would bave led you to be tboroughly 
conversant, excessively energetic, and wonderAilly suceess- 
ful, because it is a very great and a very pressing interest« 

Mr O'Neill. — The interest tbis gentleman alludes to 
is profit tbat may — 

Mr URgUHART. — The queBtion is not of interest, but of 
ignorance or knowledge. No nation bas two interests, 
and if a nation conceives it bas two mterests, it is perfectly 
clear that it does not comprebend its interest, tbat is, tbat 
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H 18 stnpid. You are speakiog now as men of the olasses 
above you and membefs of Parliament would speak. 

Mr Thompson. — Rusua has commenced to manufacture 
to a considerable exteiit with cotton twist. I had an in- 
tervie^ with Dr. Bdwring, wheii W6 wi8hed a duty to be 
pat upon ^spbrt cotton twist) and he opposed it verj 
mncb : he applauded the free exportation of cotton twi8t^ 
and he 8howed us that Russia had pnrchas^d ati enormous 

3uantity9 whiGh #a8 ererj year increasing, and he pro- 
uced a table to prove it. We endeavoured to reasoil with 
him thiit Russia tiras purchasing that twist, only because 
she could not do without it ; that she wa8 idanufacturing 
and sending it away to fanother niarket» to cut us out : he 
denied it ; but we were far from being satisfied with bis 
answers. 

M r Urquhaut. — Russia herself puts an enormous duty 
on your yam, and, of course, if you imposed a duty on its 
exportation, she could not realize the same profit. She 
imports your spun cotton to an amount of about one mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand pounds. That is wove into 
goodi ni^hlch are sent to the markets of Central Asia ; it is 
manufactured by labour of peasants of the Crown ; and she 
is preparing to use this conimerce, not only for the ex- 
dusion of yours, but, further, for political ends, by sup- 
plantitig boniienon between those countries and Eogland. 
Notv, Russia has prohibited no less than 290 articles of 
your prodiice. She has put 6đ. per lb. duty even upon 
your cotton yarn and twi8t, and while she haS been doing 
this, in whatover projects she has pursued or whatever 
aots of violence she has committed, has she found England 
supporting her injustice. Has thid systen]i been going 6n 
beoAuse you had no interest in the mattor, or because you 
had no knowledge on the subject ? 

Mr . — If England resisted Russia, what would be 

the con8equence ? 

Mr Urquhart. — It would be, from the hour of its an- 
nouncement, the annihilation of Russian projects. You 
have but to cease to co-operate with Russia. This nation 
is a great nation: it has an immense amount of power. 
You^ indeed, are ignorant of its existćnce, and there is 
vour danger. You do iiot know yourselves, and it is not 
tn Englatid that you can leam what England is, or can 
conceive what she might be. This yery morning, the 
merchants proposed to me, as the subject of our conversa- 
tion, Spain. I quotod the opinion of a minister of France 
to the effect that a complete ascendancy had been acquired 
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by Englanđ over Spain, and that, therefore, it became the 
chief enđ of the polioy of France to destroj the influence of 
England in Spain, and that this task wa8 the more difBcult, 
as it was through the acts of France that this influence of 
England had been acquired. I found it ezceedingljr diffi- 
cult to make them comprehend ho\v England possessed 
power in Spain. I had to go back to the period when 
Spain's nationality was in danger, and England had stood 
forth as her defender. I had to recali how England had 
used her blood to flght the battles of Spain ; had given her 
strength, and spent her money, to secure Spanish independ- 
ence ; and, having done so, how she retired, and asked 
neither compensation nor thanks. Hence was the character 
of England great, and thence did power accrue to her ; not, 
indeed, through her acts, but through the impressions pro- 
duced by her acts. Egypt, in like manner, was assaileđ by 
the French. England drove the French forth, and 8howed 
herself great in character, as powerful in arms: she kept 
nothing for herself. Hence her power in the East. By 
her renunciation at the peace of ali advantages secured 
during the war, it was made clear that England had not 
entered into that war for any purpose of aggrandizement, 
and therefore nations were induced to bave confidence in 
her, and ali those who were in danger, and every man who 
was in distress, would turn bis eyes towards England. In 
this country, when you think or talk of your foreign inter- 
ests, is it the feelings or rigbts of men you consider ? No: 
some miserable regulations of your internal commerce, or 
some vague generalities or senseless propositions. When 
you pronounce the word ^^potoer" bave you before your 
mind's eye justice, right, law, ability, knowledge ? No ! 
Ships and troops. Your danger is alliance with injustice, 
your 8afety is putting an end to that alliance. It is only 
when you entirely possess this truth, that you can under- 
stand your actual danger, or that you can comprehend the 
means by which it may be averted, or the facility with 
which that change can be efi^ected. 

Mr Thompson. — I am very well satisfied with that. 
The difficulty to my mind is to see how the danger is now 
to be averted, and I am afraid it is impossible to give the 
nation Information of this kind in time. 

Mr UagUHART. — I believe thoughts of this kind pass 
very rapidly. 

Mr Thompson. — I am only espressing my fears. 

Mr UaguHART. — You express a fear that I bave long 
entertained; but, nevertbeless, I bave always acted as if I 
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were certaia of success. I believe success possible, when 
others begin to fear. I bave seen the rapiđitj with whicb 
thoughts of this đescription bave spreađ, not merely in this 
coantry but in otber countries. I am certain tbat a dozen 
men could still save tbis land. I conceive tbat now ali de- 
pends on tbe cbance of finding a few able men. Moments 
of peril bring fortb men of energy ; and tbe greater tbe 
danger, tbe greater tbe efforts, and tberefore tbe power of 
tbose wbo see and wbo strive to avert it. 

Mr • — But if tbe legislators were perfectly ac- 

qiiainted witb tbese facts, wbat reason would tbey bave for 
not acting upon tbem ? 

Mr Urquhart« — Of course, tbe ultimate means of suc- 
cess is tbe effect to be produced on tbe Parliament ; but tbe 
legislators, at tbis moment, are tbe enemies of England tbat 
bave to be subdued. To bring forward sucb questions, is to 
insult e7ery man's self-love, because tbey are ali ignorant, 
and are committed to every tbing tbat bas been amiss by 
positive support or negative approval. But a new source 
of danger, witb a new source of error, is now opened ; 
negligence bas brougbt fortb crime ; criminal negligence 
bas led to intentional betrayal ; and tbe ignorance of your 
public service is no longer to be dreaded ; it is now tbeir 
knowledge. During eleven years, an Englisb minister bas 
concerteđ witb a bostile power tbe means of disguising tbe 
trutb from tbe British nation. To assert tbis — to prove it, 
is to strike witb sbame, and cover witb confusion, every 
public man, wbetber tbe supporter of tbe public criminsd 
or bis opponent* £very public man will, tberefore, repel 
suoh a charge, and resist ali inquiry, until be sees tbe cur- 
rent of opinion sufficiently strong to sweep bim along, if be 
resists, and to support bim, if be proceeds. Parliament 
will aitend to tbis matter only on compulsion. How else 
bave tbey attended to any tbing ? You bave taugbt public 
men to follow you — to wait upon you. Do you expect 
tbem now to lead you ? Since I bave been in tbis town, 
little as you may suppose its convictions to be gained or its 
opinion to be wortb, observe tbe cbange tbat bas been 
effected — see tbe proofs of it in tbe movements in otber 
towns, botb among your own class and among tbe mer- 
cbants — see tbe altered tone of tbe press. I can, moreover, 
assure you tbat tbese bave not been already witbout a 
sensible effect on tbe minds of public men. 

Mr " . — To prevent a rupture, must we not cultivate 
tbe friendsbip of ali states ? 
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• 

Mr UiiguiJAttT. — Do you know how you can cultivate 
the frienđship of states ? 

Mr Thompson. — By acting justlj. 

Mr Urq0hart. — Preci8ely so. But can you act ja8tly 
withoat knowIedge. 

Mr . — If it can be shown that it is our interest to 

be justi this is another inducement to be so likewi8e. 

Mr Urquhaiit. — 1 have 8hown you that your position 
in regard to Egypt and Spain bad made Europe and Asia 
look to you. Sttrely there cannot be a stronger proof of 
the interest of justice. It is by the power thus acquired of 
preventing aggression against others that you can prevent 
aggression against yourselyes. But you lend your strength 
to an aggressor against yourselve8. You, therefore^ throw 
down the barriers before injustice, and, while you arouse 
the hatred of mankind against yourBelve8} you also excite 
their contempt. 

Mr Jack. — Since this qnestion has been mooted in Glas- 
gow9 a great number of individuals have spoken to me 
upon the subjeot. I said I understood that you wished 
the working people to study this subject. It has been 
asked of me repeatedly in what manner it is proposed then 
to proceed. 

Mr Urquhart. — That is a question which I cannot 
reply to. It is not for me to teli yon what you are to do, 
— I content my8elf with telling you what I know9 that 
you are ignorant on a question of great national import- 
ance; and that this ignorance is most alarming, most 
đangerous to the State. It is the duty of eyery man to 
get knowledge for himself ; and I conceive, that having 
obtained it, it is equally his duty to instruct others. 

Several VoiCEs. — Of course* 

Mr Pattison.— It is because the people have been ig- 
norant that the legislators are ignorant. 

Mr URguHARr. — Yes. Several of my friends have 
attempted to dissuade me from doing what I now do, say- 
ing the attempt was fruitless. My reply was, ^Mt is my 
duty." I have an interest in the State, and if the State 
is ruined or injured in any way I suffer. I feel that when 
you come to see your way the danger ma^ be averted. 
Mr • — Really our legislators 

Mr Urquhart. — You have enough to think and speak 
about in your own ignorance. When you have put an 
end to that, the time to speak of the legislators will have 
arrived. 
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Mr Thompson. — There is one thing which I see per- 
fectly well — that if these subjects had been taken up as 
other subjects — had we, as they bave on the Continent and 
other places, Diplomatic Colleges — been taugbt as tbey 
bave been taugbt in their seminaries and understood these 
tbings, neitber Lord Palnierston, nor any other Lord, 
vvould have got leave to go on in the face of an intelligent 
nation. We inay talk of editors and reviewers, but I niy- 
self bave got more Information these three or four nights 
that I bave attended bere, tban ever I got before. It was 
ali superficial talk about Russia or some other name doing 
this and that — a mere paragraph in a newspaper or a pass- 
ing notCi but the subject was never brought before us as it 
is now. 

Mr . — We always thought we had no power, but 

I now see we bave ali the power. 

Mr Pattison. — The worst of it is, in any great ques- 
tion, we get up the cry of party, of Whig or Tory, and 
put it down. 

Mr Urquhart. — Such are the designations of the 
errors and follies that bave to be extirpated. It is tbrough 
error that men disagree ; it is tbrough faction that nations 
sink: faction is error, and error is the cause of individual 
corruption and of national decay. It matters therefore 
little what the interest of a nation is in respect to other 
nations ; ali depends on the intelligence it possesses. 
Turkey has a greater interest tban Russia in her own 
exportation, and yet ignorant of diplomacy her interests 
perish. England has a hundred times the interest ia call- 
ing forth fresh supplies of raw produce that Russia has 
in closing them up — she bas a hundred times the material 
means for rendering her interest triumphant— yet her 
interests yield invariably to those of her commercial and 
political foe. 



TURKISH OIL AND RUSSIAN TALLOW. 



TURKISH OIL AND RUSSIAN 



TALLOW.* 



If we were studiousl^ to sit đown to arrange our Tariff, 
with the view of favouring Russia and injuring Turkey, 
we shoulđ make it just what it is. If our influence over 
Turkey hađ been subsequently direeted to the same end, 
it would have produced just such results as those which 
are before us. By favour of our Tariff, by regulations 
of Turkey, introduced contrary to her stipulations with 
us — by the dependence in which we are self-placed on 
the markets of Russia, for every article imported into 
England from Russia, do we deny ourselves commercial 
and manufacturing advantages of the yery greatest import- 
anee — do we pay Russia annually several millions, which 
otherwise we should pay to Turkey; and thus have we 
given to Russia the power of encamping on the Bospho- 
rus, of injuring the prosperity and degrading the power 
of our own empire, and of endangering the peace of 
Europe. 

We take one instance for the present — Oil and Tallow. 

In ali countries possessing that inestimable fruit, or 
enabled to procure its produce by commerce, the olive 
and its oil have been considered, next to bread and salt, 
necessaries of life ; yet in England it may be said to be 
unknown. Oil is the best material and principal in- 
gredient in the manufacture of soap, necessary to the 
cleansing of the person and the clothes of each individual 
of our population ; — oil in England is almost unknown 
as an ingredient of soap. It affords, naturally, the best 
and cheapest light for our northern nights ; — in England 
it is used for light only by the rich. Oil is useful and 



• This paper was đrawn up at the period of the Rnssian expedition to 
the Đospuorus. 
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necessary in a great proportion of the chemical processes 
on which the greatness of the country đepenđs, and is 
absolutely nece8sary to the working of every piece of 
machinery throughout the empire; — the importation of 
oil into Englanđ) where not a single oIiye-tree exi8ts, 
amounts but to one-Bixth of the importation into olive- 
growing France ! Cloths, dyes of ali kinds on ali stufis, 
and soap, are staples of French exportation — ^not prođuced 
by natural advantages ; she owes them to her oil. 

The substitutes which we bave forced into use, instead 
of oil, are, chiefly, talIow — inferior in almost e7ery case, 
who11y inapplicable in many, to the deteriorating of our 
prođuce, and the restriction of its exportation; also of 
higher priče, as will presently appear; and, moreover, 
wholIy inadequate to supply the demand without an exces- 
sive increase of priče ; other inferior sabstitutes are found 
in cocoa-nut oil, oil from seeds of ali kinds, and palm-oil, 
ali admitted at a lower duty. 

The country which principally grows oil, admits without 
any restriction whatever, the produce of England, its 
demand for which is onIy limiteđ by its ability to farnish 
us with produce in return. It is a country wfaich, politi- 
cally, we wish to strengthen, and with which our object is 
to establish and cement the closest connection. The 
country which furnishes tallow restricts by eyery means 
the importation of our produce, and applies the resources, 
furnished by our traffic, to endeavours to raise up rival 
manufactures, and to political purposes, and to military 
operations, hostile and dangerous to us. While our 
vessels return light from Turkey, they go light to Russia. 
Our trade with Turkey is carried on exclu8ively in English 
bottoms; our traffic with Russia is shared with Russian 
vessels ; and will be the means of improving the Russian 
marine. 

But it might be supposed, in corapensation for the 
injury, politically and commercially, inflicted on England 
by the next to prohibitory duty of £8 Bs* on oil, tbat at 



• Since that period, the duty has been ređuceđ to £4 4«., bat 8carcely any 
resnlts have followed. Every day'8 experience teaches ns the immediate 
connection betweeu the tariff and mannfactmiu^ inteUigence. A frac- 
tional dnty has often changed the whole course ofcommerce, and prevent- 
ed great resources not omy from being bron^ht into action, but from 
being known. Oil, now that the dnty is £4 4«., is almost as mnch excluđed 
from manufactores as when it was £16 16«., or £8 %s. ; because habits 
have been formed, and because the retail priče is nearlv what it was, that 
is, about 200 per ceut. above its real valne. Oil, it is also to be observed, 
does not keep, especiaUy when exposeđ, and when there are not proper 
vessels ; nor can these be affordea, imless the sale is great and tne de- 
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least we bave an abuodant or an ađequate 8uppl)r, which is 
to be obtained alone hj the favour acoorded to Russian 
talio w, — quite tbe contrarj, — the priče of tallow is at this 
moment rapidly rising, because tbe supply is inađeaoate to 
tbe đemand. It bas, witbin a few montbs, risen £10 per 
ton, and tbe reserved stock on banđ bas dwindled, witbin 
tbe last tbree years, from 15,000 to 3,000 tons ; and as 
tbe redaction of duty on soap and candles will naturally 
lead to'increased consumption, it is certainly fair to antici- 
pate, tbat tbe benefit proposed by tbe reduction of tbe 
duty, will in a great measure be frustrated by tbe increase 
of priče. Tbe priče bas already advanced to £4Sy* but 



mand constant. This acconnts for the slowne8s of the advance in tbe 
coiunimptioii of oil, and the appreciation of its qnalities. The first ex- 
periments most be made in detau, and it is to be nrocored in the retail shops 
at an exorbitant priče, and is, moreover, old, it not rancid. 

The importance of oil in woollen manufaotores is not nnderstood. The 
beaatifiil teztnre of the Tnnis caps bas been fonnd, by recent ezperiments 
at Constantinople, to be cbiefly omng to the nse of laive qnantities of oil 
dnring the manipnlation of the wool and yam ; one-third of the weight 
of wool bas been there emplojed, and the fabric nearlj eqnals alreadv 
tbat of Tnnis. Preciselv the same process (excepting the qnantity of oil) 
is emplojed at Genoa, also the same wool ; but the caps bring a sixth of 
the priče of Tnnis caps : one-tenth of the weight of wool is there nseđ. 
Olive-oil is nseđ in ali the celebrated cloth mannfactories of France and 
Germany-. The attention of the writer wa8 first awakened to this qne8tion 
by seeing olive-oil nsed in some of tbe cloth districts of Prassia, from whence 
rape seed was expori;ing to England to snpply oil for the cloth mann« 
factnre in England. He inoniređ whythey did not nse rape>oil, which 
they had at their door.instead of olive-oil imported fi-om the East, tnrongh 
Trieste, and conveyea by long and expensive land carriage, making it 
several times the priče of rape-seed oil. He was told tbat experience 
tanght them, tbat rape-seed ou had not the smootbness of olive-oil ; tbat 
the fibre of the wool, when moistened by it, did not lie so well ; tbat tbe 
cloth wa8 not so soft or so brilliant ; and tbat if their govemment taxed 
oil, so as to pnt it ont of their power to nse it, thep totmli not emphff rape^ 
seed oil^ but abandon the manitfacture of cloth, 

* The Rnsslan merchants, anticipatingsnch a rise, held on ; tbe priče at 
tbat moment rapiđly rose as stated in the text, bnt a large importation 
into England of other oleaginons snbstances, and a most abnndant bome 
sopply of tallow, cbecked tbe rise, alarmed tbe holders — ^tbe Rnssian 
reserved stock was tbrown into the market, so tbat slnce tbat period, 
tallow bas fallen lOs, per cwt., tbe loss falling entirely on the Rnssian 
proprietors and merchants. The rednction of tbe dnty on oil, even snch 
as it is, bas stiU fartber depressed the market. A new sonrce of snpplv is 
also opened in tbe provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, of finer qnality 
than tne finest Rnssian tallow. A conple of vessels are at present expec- 
ted, and in ttie precarions stote of tbe market their arrival will probably 
rednce Rnssian tallow one or two shillinffs more per cwt. — every shilling 
rednced ou tbe cwt. is a loss to Rnssia of £60,000 Rnssia bas therefore 
8n£feredy-hy'these combined canses inflnencing the English market, to 
the amonnt of £500,000, and perbaps another snm e^ual to the half of 
this by tbe rednction ot this depression on tbe Continental market. If 
the Wallachian tallow now comes in, to canse a fnrtber rednction^ Rnssia 
will practically feel what a thom tbese provinces are in her side, and 
England may"commence to perceive what the advautages are of wbich 
she bas been so long deprived in the Ottoman dominions. 

D 
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what limita are there to its rise ? It might be supposed 
that the increase of priče woald, wheneyer it had passed 
the level of the duty on oil, attract oil to our market, so 
that the prioe of tallow would be lowered by the demand 
being divided ; but in practice this by no means happens« 
Speculations of this precarious nature are never unđer- 
taJ^en without the prospect of enormous profits, if success- 
ful. Merchants and manufacturers are attached to their 
habitual routine, and so high a duty, ev^n were oil intro- 
đuceđ under its operation to supply the place of tallow, 
would deter merchants from speculating in any other oil, 
save that which is of the best or most approved qualit]r, 
or from accustomeđ ports, so that the demand woulđ imme- 
diately raise the priče of oil, at the particular marts 
whence the supply was habitaally drawn. In support of 
this, we appeal to the fact^ that in 1800 we were paying 
Russia £100 per ton for talio w, while oil was retailing 
throughout the Levant at £35, yet the French soap-boilers 
esteem oil at £46 worth tallow at £36 ; our soap-boilers 
know nothing of the use of olive-oil, in consequence of its 
systematic exc1usion by the higher duty it pay8 than tallow ; 
in fact, by this unađvised, and perhaps heedless stroke of 
a legislative pen, we have raised the resources of Russia, 
during the last thirty-three years, by a sum which is cer- 
tainly not below £50,000,000 ! 

It must be bome in minđ, that the question is not, which 
of the two — Russian tallo\v, and Turkish oil — we are to 
admit, and which to reject, but whether or not it is exped- 
ient or politic to admit Russian talIow on more favourable 
terms tnan Turkish oil. Let the tallow be admitted as 
heretofore, but let oil come in free. It will be readily 
admitted, that if the commerce of England were left to 
the control of interests and intelligence alone, oil, in pro- 
portion to its abundance, and comparative lovvness of priče, 
would supplant ali other substances of a similar nature. 
The demand for tallow is evidently increasing — Russia's 
powers of production are not — if, therefore, tallow were 
the best of ali oleaginous substances which could be sub- 
stituted for it — if it were desirable that Russia should be 
our sole market, even then would it be imperative on 
England to look for inferior substitutes, and a less advan- 
tageous source of supply. 

Đuring the last eight years, almost every article that 
enters largely into commerce, bas fallen very considerably 
in priče, while tallovr, on the contrary, bas been increasing. 
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and of cotrse its relative value receiving greater augmen- 
tation than that indicateđ by the priče current.* 
The effect of our Tariff has been — 

Ist. To exclude Englanđ from the soap trade. England 
importing oil unrestrictedljr would have supplied the 
whole of North and South America, and a great portion 
of Europe with soap. 

2d. To give her worse and dearer soap for home con- 
sumption — either for general use, or for application to 
other manufactures. 

dd. To induce her to use an inferior article in the pre- 
paration of her woollen manufactures. 

4th. Đitto in dyeing. 

5th. Đitto for machinery.f 

6th. Ditto for Hght. 

7th. She has sacrificed £*200,000 yearly to Russia, in 
increase of priče on- the inferior article. 

8th. She has deprived herself of the advantages that 
would have flown indirectly from the benefits from 
which she has excluded herself — increased capital, em- 
ployment of shipping, and compensating demand. 

9th. She has transferred most important financial and 
commercial resources from a people she has to defend, 
to a government whicli she has to combat. 



* This table has been compiled from official retams and priče cnrrents, 
between the jeara 1825 and 1833. 



Alum has fallen 

Copper, 

Coals, 

Borax, • 

^oda, (carb. 80) 

Hops, 

Iron, bara, . 

•- — ^»Pig«5 
Leađ, . 

, Red, 

, White, 

Leather, 
Salt, . 
Spermacetti, 
Splrits, 



Percent. 
36 
24 
60 
45 
55 
50 
45 

. 52 
52 
40 
42 

. 27 
60 
41 
33 



Sngar, from 

Cheese, . 

Beef, 

Anatto, . 

Cochineal, 

Indigo, 

Tobacco, 

Gnm lac, 

Galls, * 

Riče, 

Silk, . 

Wax, 

Pepper, 

Tea, 

Coffee, 




Per cent. 

13 to 33 
38 
22 
. 78 
57 
53 
60 

52 to 75 
47 

12 to 25 
30 to 70 

31 

20 

U to 17 

13 to 27 



But Tallow has increased 9 to 15 
Soap „ 2 to 6 

t The objection to the use of olive oil for macbinery is partlv fonnded ; 
but if olive oil were/re*A and cbeap, it would be employed in this country 
as largelj for macbinery as on tbe continent. 
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The yearly importeđ oonsumption of Englanđ at present 
is: — 

Toru. 

Tallow, 50,000 

Palmoil,* 10,000 

Oliveoil, 5,000 

Fishofl, 30,000 

Rape and Linseed oil, ... 5,000 

100,000 

Of this qaaiitity9 at least 50,000 tons are emplojeđ for 
soap) machinerj, đyeing, lighting, and other purposes to 
which oil is more pecuUarly ađapted. The change irom 
tallow to oil would of course be građual, and the more so, 
as thereby the priče of tallow would be lowered : and this 
in itself is an immense advantage, while on the other hand, 
that of oil would be increased; so that other nations woald 
lose the unjust advantage over us which our regulations 
give them. This quantity9 then, we may fix as the 
maximum of our probable demand, which, if realised, 
would be a transfer of the most luerative branch of Russian 
commerce from Russia to Turkey. Let us, therefore, 
ascertain the actual amount and distribution of the oil 
trade in the Mediterranean, its capabilities of meeting an 
increased demand, the effect of such demand on priče, the 
cost of production, the prospect and the means of increas- 
ing production. 

ACTUAL STATE OF THE OIL TRADE. 

CON8UMPTION. 

Tons, 

Germanj by Trieste, 10,000 

Holland, 2,500 

St. Petersburg-h, 2,500 

Prussia, Sweden, Đenmark, &c., .... 2,500 

England, 5,000 

France, for Soap, 25,000 \ ^q qqq 

■ for other purposes, . . . 5,000 J * 

52,000 

SUPPI^T. 

Kingdom of Naples and Sicilj, . . . 30,000 

Spain, Corsica, and Sardinia, .... 2,000 

Candia, and Greek Islands, .... 10,000 

Barbarjr coast, 10,000 

52,000 
* Palm oil is charged only £2 10«. per ton. 
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This is an approxiinate average, taken between the 
years 1824 and 1828; since that period, the proportion 
furnished by the Levant has increased; and besiđes the 
above, at least S^OOO tons are shipped directly from the 
coast of Asia Minor to America, and to the Black Sea. 

LEVANT TRADE. 

It Is impossible to pretend to any accuracy iu endeavour* 
ing to calculate the internal commerce or the actaal pro^ 
duction of Turkey, Barbary, and the Levant, but the 
following considerations will at least show how vast the 
field is. The foreign cominerce, as above, amounts to 
23,000 tons ; the coast and inlanđ trade to as much or 
more ; let us say, therefore, that the oil whtch passes native 
custom-houses amounts to 50,000 tons ; one quarter of the 
produce does not pass the native custom-houses. 

The regions of European and Asiatic Turkey, the 
northern đistricts of Africa, over which the olive-tree is 
scattered, must at least amount to 400,000 square miles. 
Now calculating (et infra) the produce of an acre entirely 
occupied with olive trees, at three-fourths of a cwt. of 
oil, then, if only one-fiftieth of these regions were occu- 
pied with olive-trees, we should have a produce of 200,000 
tons. Again, the population of these regions, which either 
grow or are in the immediate vicinity of olives, can- 
not be reckoned at less than 4,000,000 of families; 
and as the entire population not onlv consume oil 
exclusively, for cooking, for soap, and for light, but eat the 
olives themselves as food, and as such consider them, next 
to bread, a necessary of life, it will not be too great an 
allowanee to set down an oke, (2| Ibs.) for the weekly 
consumption of each family, this will give 250,000 tons. 
Of course, it will be understood that these considerations 
are advanced merely to prove the vastness of the produc- 
tion, but by no means as calculations even remotely*ap- 
proximating to its real amount. 

The quality of the oil of the Levant is excellent, but no 
care is taken of its extraction, or in keeping it afterwards. 

The olive is no less eminentlv calculated for the physical 
than the political atmosphere of the East, so much so, that 
it is the only species of culture that has outlived the last 
twelve years of confusion ; numbers of the olive-trees have 
of course been sacrificed ; but so much respect is paid to 
them, that they have been spared by ali parties, unless 
when pressed by necessity. 
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The Morea and Continental Greece prođuced, before the 
revolution, 8000 tona ; — Candia has exported 20,000 tons 
in one year. Some idea of the producttveness of this 
magnificent island ma/be formed from this, that in 1828 
the irregalar Greek commission, which held precarious 
possession of one-half the island, raised a sum of 9,200,000 
piastres, or £122,666, from an export dutv on oil, although 
the duty was not paid on the whole, and at the time, in 
many places, the olives were Ijing two and three inches 
thick on the ground. A great portion of the island is 
covered with forests of olive-trees, of the greatest beaut]r» 
and planted in long and majestic rows : and the wilder and 
loftier parts are thicklj scattered over with 8turdy plants 
of the oleaster, the oil of which is reckoned superior to 
that of the domesticated species ; its produce is too small 
to be arailable as a crop, but the tame olive grafted on 
these stems, bears abundantly in three or four years. 

The lonian islands exported to Venice 8000 tons ; but 
the cultivation of the olive-tree was promoted by bounties, 
and maintained by penalties, whieh have been removed ; 
this forced produetion has therefore diminished to 4000 
tons. The island of Mitylene, and the coast of Aivali, 
can export, it has been supposed, in farourable years, 
20,000 tons. Egjrpt, which formerly imported, will soon 
be able to export. The coast of Barbary, according to 
the testimony of those engaged in the traffic, may be made 
to furnish, with proper administration, and with a 8teady 
and regular demand, and consequently with diminished 
charges, from 30 to 40,000 tons. Putting these facts to- 
gether, we may rest assured that England may triple or 
quadruple her demand for oil, without unduly augmenting 
its priče. A momentary increase of priče would take 
place if a sudden demand were opened, but that increase 
would teli on France, and other countries, now enjoying, 
in ali the manufactures requiring oil, an unfair advantage 
over us, but of our own creating. 

It will prove that such a mass of produetion and con- 
sumption must possess great elasticity, and, independently 
of the facilities of augmenting the produetion whicb shall 
afi;erwards be pointed out, it is clear that a slight increase 
of priče in Europe, were the fiscal and habitual barriers 
removed, would suffice to draw westward some tens of 
thousands of tons annually, even from the stock whicfa at 
present exists. 

The chief obstacle to ali improvement is, of course, 
want of capital among the cultivators. Though the cost 
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priče to our merchants, or at Malta, arerages £20 per ton, 
yet the cultivator seldom receives£l2; an increased de- 
mand will therefore benefit the cultivator, and indirectly 
improve the quality of the produce, without enhancing the 
priče to the foreign merchant — perhaps even we may anti- 
cipate a reduction of priče from the emancipation of the 
cultivators from accapareurs^ and also from this, that the 
chief resource of the peasant, when his fields were plunder- 
ed, being the olive and the malberry, he had to look to 
these two articles for a larger share of his subsistence. 

An increased demand would benefit the producer, and 
improve the resources of the country : — first, by utilising 
their present resources; secondly, by improving itheir 
mode of extracting the oil ; thirdly, in the preparation of 
proper vessels for keeping and transporting it; and fourthly, 
by improving and extending the cultivation of the trees ; 
and an increased demand for oil would be more beneficially 
felt than any other, as, while it offers the same propor- 
tional reward8 to labour and industry, it would instan- 
taneously create value : in many parts of the country, the 
fruit of the olive-tree moulders usele88ly on the spot where 
it grew. Open a demand for currants, and you benefit a 
few hundred proprietors. For silk, you require labour 
and capital to be advanced. For any agricultural produce, 
it must be sowed and watched, and waited for ; but create 
a demand for oil, you utilise that which exists, which is 
immediately productive, which benefits the whole mass of 
labourers, and adds value to every acre of land.* 

The emblem and the gift of Minerva may be considered 
the staple and the inheritance of Greece. The olive of 
Attica, multiplied under the too anxious care of Athenian 
legislation, still covers its valleys and its plains; but in 
the M orea, its culture marks the sway of Venice ; and in 
the centra! parts, where that sway did not extend, there 
are scarcely any. The Turks, who in general left interests 
to adjust themselves, have left no practical records of social 
improvements introduced by their care ; perhaps the only 
instance of their direct interference is, against the culture 
of the olive-tree — they cut down 30,000 in Hydra, that 
the Hydriotes might turn their attention exclusively to the 
sea. The Venetians, who sought in their foreign posses- 
sions the means of producing cheap and abundant supplies, 



* At tbe period that this paper wa8 written, sereral projects had been 
entertained for benefiting Greece ; the redaction of the diity on cnrrantd, 
for instance. 
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gave, as the Athenians, bounties for the planting of olive- 
trees, so that die lonian islanđs, under their administratioD, 
became forests of them ; but th6y prohibited the exporta- 
tion, except to Venice, which neutralizeđ the benefits of 
the increased production ; and they rigorousIy prohibited 
their being cut down, so that, in process of time, in these 
islands, as in the plains of Athens, these trees, which are 
adapteđ to light and hil]y soils, occupied exclu8ively the 
low and rich lands, and while they require light and air, 
and a free esposure, were crowded together in confined 
spaces and sheltered yalleys, to the injury of trees and 
crops, and to frequent risks of entire failure ; because 
forced in the early part of the season, they are subject to 
blights in March, which in some places de8troy eyery 
third crop. 



COST OF PRODUCTION. 

Đr. Sibthorp estimates the produee of the best trees at 
2^ cwts.* This may be a bare pos8ibility; at Naxos a 
gigantic tree is shown, which bears traces of the remotest 
antiquity, its trunk resembling net-work, which is said to 
produee that quantity. Beaujour strikes the average at 20 
French Ibs. ; and this is at Athens, under the unfavourable 
circumstances above indicated. The average may be 30 
Ibs., the trees occupying the intervals of fields and ridges, 
or bordering vineyards, and receiving no other culture 
save that which, independent of them, was applied to the 
soil. But let us suppose that they occupied exclu8ively 
the soil, and allowing 120 trees to the acre, at 30 Ibs. per 
tree, we shall have 1^ ton per acre, and, as the produee 
is biennial, f of a ton annually. Say the culture of the 
acre, covered with trees, and the expenses of extraction, 
amount to £3, which certainly is above the roark; then 
allow £1 105., government tax on land, trees, and tene- 
ments, this will give £4 lOs. per acre, or £6 per ton, cost 
priče ; but to this must be added interest on value of trees, 
which must vary with circumstances, and this variation, 
and the immediate adaptations of interests and expectation8 
to it, is perhaps, one cause of the great elasticity of com- 
merce and production throughout the East. 

On the spot where these details were coUected, and this 
calculation was made, (Naxos, in 1829), the peasant sold 

• Walpole'8 Tnrkey, Vol. I. p. 162. 
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his oil at H piastre per oke, or £10 per ton, and consider- 
ed himself a[nply remunerated, altnough tftree months 
after, or in Januarjr 1830, it had risen in the neighbouring 
market of Syra to £22. 

Perhaps the priče of oil is more 8teady than that of any 
other article, and its value under the Republic of Venice* 
may be taken for a criterion of its future value, since then 
the priče wa8 sufficiently high to extend the cultivation of 
the olive-tree^ and it seems likelv that in future, the in- 
creasing demand for oil will raise its value above the regu- 
lar rate of profit, as the shores of the Mediterranean, or 
rather the trees actually standing, whether domesticated or 
yet wild, will have, for fifteen or twenty year8 to come, 
the monoply of the 8upply. The supply from Naples is 
increasing at the rate of two or three per cent« per annum. 
Cultivation, it is true, is increasing in France, and a con- 
siderable saving of oil, by the iroproved process of extract- 
ing it, has been effected. In Apulia and Calabria, within 
the last two years, a great number of olive-trees have 
been planted, and the French method of extracting has, 
tivo years ago, been introduced at Bari ; when it becomes 
general, the saving, both of expense and of oil, will be 
much greater than in France, as their previous method was 
more rude ; in the cultivation of the trees, also, there is 
great room and some prospect of improvement. 

But with the 8upply, the demand of France is increasing, 
so that there is no chance of exportation from that country, 
or even of a diminution of her present importation of 
30,000 tons ; on the contrary, the merchants of Marseilles 
conceive that their trade in oil and export of soap might 
be very materially increased. They have demanded iree 
importation of oil, or at least, greater facilities than they 

f>ossess at present (owing principally to the navigation 
aws, foreign vessels paying an additional 10 per cent, the 
trade being carried on in foreign vessels, the cargoes have 
to be transferred at Niče, Sardinia, &c,, to French bottoms, 
and but for this facility of evading the law made to protect 
the interests of Marseilles, probably Marseilles would 
have had no participation in this immense and lucrative 
traffic), and 8howing that by lowering the priče of tlie 
Levant oil, from which soap is made, that not only would 
great benefit fiow to the internal soap trade, and its export 
to neighbouring countries, but that it would give to France 



* The lonian oil wa8 estimateđ at Venice (in 1794), at two segains tbe 
barrel, or £10 per ton. 

K 
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the entire suppljr of the Brazila, and indeeđ of North and 
South America. 

In fact, the demanđ for oleaginous substances is unequal 
to the supply. The demand outstrips the 8upply, as the 
table of prices above given must alone suffice to prove; 
this disturbance of industrial interests is no doubt 
occasioned hj England's having restricted her enorraous 
consumption to tallow from the north. There ezists 
fortunately, howeyer, vast stores of a superior substance 
available, but not neglected, arounđ the shores of the 
Levant. It is high time for England to cease to do herself 
this injastice. It is high time for her to become sensible 
of the advantages she has neglected — before the oil growing 
country passes under the dominion of the almost esclusive 
holder of tallow.* 

This exclusion might be intelligible, or at least wou]d be 
put on a par with other commefcial foUies, if England had 
oil grounds, but, fortunately, England has none (excepting 
Rape and Linseed). 

Do we debar ourselves from this most important article, 
to force into use the inferior but favoured produce of some 
country9 unrestrictedly admitting our manufactures ? Pre- 
ci8ely the reverse — we use the inferior artiele from a 
country that excludes our cottons,f woollens, or hardware. 
We exclud6 the better artiele from a country that takes 
what we bave to give without restriction, without embar- 
rassing regulations, and almost without customs. 

But, perhaps, our foreign customers, the Americans, &c., 
prefer the soap made of talio w ? just the reverse — America 
supplies itself from Spain, and from France, which imports 
the oil we neglect, to the entire exclusion of England. 
The small export of soap that takes place, is in Gonsequence 
of the importation of palm-oil from Africa, greatly inferior 
to the olive-oil, but whiGh pays only £2 lOs. per ton. 

But, then perhaps, by our actual 8ystem, we secure a 
more 8teady and cheaper supply; far from it — to the 
negative and privative injury innicted on us as consumers. 



* The Government Bank has lately advanced £500,000, to enable the 
Rnssian merchants to hold on their taUow, and force np its priče : this 
operatiou may put in the pockets of those interested at St. Petersburgh 
2 or £300,000. 

t Rossia imported from England, in 1832, cottons, valne £1,259,964, of 
which £1,136,787 wa8 for twist, which she is not pet able to do without, 
bnt very soon will be, leaving £123,177 for cotton stnffs, so large a propor- 
tion of onr former trade with Rnssia. Tnrkey, the same year, imported 
cottons £778,422, of which. yam £88,759, leaving for stnfTs, £689,663 
(Egypt and Barbarv inclndea) ; since then, the exportations to Rnssia are 
decreasing, as for the last ten years, and those to Tnrkey increasing. 
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as manufacturers, and as merchants, by the use of the in» 
ferior article, must be ađđeđ the positive loss incurred by 
the priče, as regards its value, of that inferior article being 
higher than the other. 

As a last reason, perhaps, might be urged in favour of 
our present 8y8tein, let us suppose it to be argued, that the 
renđering ourselves dependant on oil, might endanger this 
branch of industry, if supplies were cut off by war — the 
objection, indeed, could scarcely be seriously or hone8tIy 
made, but how could our supplies in war be cut off? either 
by the refusal of the supplying country to permit the ex- 
portation, or by those supplies being iutercepted by 
superior force at sea. This subdivision of the objection is 
a sufficient answer. But what was the fact during the war. 
We were paying £100 per ton to Russia for her tallow, 
whi1e in the Levant, olive-oil was retailed at the rate of 
£35 per ton, and not only was the sea open to us, but pur 
vessels, which carried to Salonica, &c., goods to be smuggled 
into Europe, returning in ballast. Here we have an 
enormous production of a most essential object of consump- 
tion, a most essential ingredient entering into various pro- 
cesses, a raw material, neeessary for various manufactures 
on which the prosperity and greatness of this country de- 
pends. Yet England does not share in the distribution of 
this object — she employs a substitute of which the supply 
is limited, and which is rising in priče, while ali other 
objects are falling. 

It is needless to enter into minute calculations, to prove 
what must be evident to whoever h^s given this or any 
similar miestion the slightest attention: and that is, that 
our tariff has produced this effect, and that for £20,000, 
yearly accruing to the trea8ury (for this is the only motive, 
although a fallacy in itself), the public fortune has been 
injuređ directly, and demonstrably, to the amount of 
£200,000, negatively, perhaps, to ten times that amount. 
Power given to a government that excludes our commerce 
from her territory into which new states are gradually 
incorporating, and the peace of the world placed beyonđ 
salvation, by the wealth furnished to the only aggressive 
power which wants but money to become irresistible. 
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SPEECH BY MR URQUHART. 



Mr Urquhart, in acknowledging the toast, ^^ Circassia, 
the bulwark of the British possessions in Inđia," saiđ — 
As, in some sort, representative of Cireassia in this 
countrjr, I beg to acknowleđge the honour jou have đone 
that new-born state, and to thank you for the 8ympathy 
you have expresseđ for its vrelfare and its growth. Mr 
Smith has said, that undi very recently the name of Cir* 
cassia wou]d only have called forth thoughts of fable or 
romance, or visions of manly beauty or female grace. 
Cireassia still is the lanđ of poetry and romance, but it has 
ceased to be that of my8tery or of fable ; and though the 
fame of its loveliness has alone hitherto reached fhe shores 
of Western Enrope, the disciplined thousands and hun* 
đreds of thousands of the Czar have learned to appreciate 
its manly virtues and heroic deeds. (Cheers.) If you 
have hailed with enthusiasm the risin^ of this new star of 
the East because it is bright, lovely,' and poetic, what 
would not be your calmer satisfaction if, when contemplat- 
ing this new emblem rising from the Caspian, and shining 
over Elbrouz, you could but have beheld a real represen- 
tative of that people, and a sample of the garrison of the 
Caucasus— of the đefenders of your Indian empire — 
come]y in aspect, vigorous of frame, with the eye of the 
eagle, and the limb of the roe, and combining the sternness 
of the clansman with the suavity of the courtier, and the 
simplicity of the child? (Cheers.) It is utterly impos- 
sible for me by word8 to convey the sentiment of admira* 
tion, and the feeling of attachment with which that people 
has inspiređ me ; but it is not on me alone that such im- 
pressions have been made. Two English vessels have 
touched their shores, and from the captain to the cabin- 
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boj, every Briton who has lanđed on the coast) has been 
seized by the fascination of this lanđ of romance, and been 
filled with enthusiasm for a race, tbe representatives, in 
these heartless days, of the moral existence and poetic 
intercourse of the primeval ages of man. (Cheers.) 
Two of your fellow-countrymen have for a year been 
resident among these — as Russia informs us — savage ban- 
dits and stealers of men; one of these a town8man of your 
own, and the friend of roany who now listen to me. His 
afFection for the Circassians ; his estimate of their character 
as men — of their value to us as a people — has grown with 
every month of residence amongst them, and he now 
stands the principal link between the Caucasus and £ng- 
land and Europe. Although the Circassians amount to 
between three and four millions, still only a fraction of 
those more exposed by their position bave bome the brunt 
of the war. No combination has existed among them; 
they had no watch-word, no ralIying-point, no common 
representation or supreme authority; they bave had no 
connexion with foreign powers, no diplomatic 8ystem, no 
Stores or arsenals, no discipline, no flag. How, therefore, 
bave they been able to maintain their independence, to foil 
the diplomaGy, and to resist the discipline, of their aggres« 
sors ? How bave they been enabled to oppose a barrier 
against the southward outbreak of the nomade and teeming 
north ? They bave been enabled to do so by the value of 
individual worth, by the strength of single heroism. The 
child there, like the nursling of Sparta, is considered the 
property of the community, and educated for the common 
good, by a discipline alike of the mind and of the frame, 
giving fortitude and sobriety to the first, endarance and 
dexterity to the second. The child, placed under the care 
of a foster-father, returns not to its bome until he has won 
his rights of manhood by some martial deed. The chiefs 
of the people, until they enter the declining vale of life, 
yearly spend some months in the iields or in the mountains, 
placihg themselves on a level, as regards the comforts of 
existence, with the lowest of their fellow-countrymen. 
I was first led to conceive the design of visiting Circassia 
by speculations entirely of a political character, into which 
I need not now enter, but which led me to the conclusion 
that the resistanće that was there opposed to Russia wa8 
connected with high moral character, and with associations 
of honour and of glory. I conceived that the secret of 
Russia was to be read in the Caucasus, and that there 
resided elements for a combination most essential to the 
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greatness of England, most important to the well-beiDg of 
mankind. Under these convictions, I resolved on pene- 
trating the fable of inysteries that environed the shore of 
Cholcos, or to perish in the attempt. (Cheers.) I did 
land on that shore unarmed and alone — I did read that 
in]r8tery — I did see the truth of mjr calculations, and the 
realitjr of these elements; and, within four-and-t^entj 
hours, did I find mjself seated on the summit of a knoll, 
the Cuban running at mj feet, and before me rolled oot 
the interminable vistas of the plains of MusGOvy, traced 
with Calcnuck lines, and dotted w]th Cossack pulcks, 
while around me were assembled, in ali the splendour of 
their antique array, thousands of breasts sheathed in war- 
rior mail and the proud representatives of national majesty. 
(Applause.) Here I beheld the only people from Nova 
Zembla to Tangier — (rom the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean — prepared to avenge an insult, or resist an injury 
from the Czar of Muscoyy. (Cheers.) . Then it wa8 that 
the involuntary oracle burst from my lips, ^^ You are no 
longer tribes but a people ; you are Circassians, and this 
is Circassia." (Great cheering«) But in " Ci^cassia," 
a press — a common language — was wanting. The new 
conception could not be conveyed by syllogism, or enforced 
by reasoning; a simpler vehicle was necessary, and a 
common, a national emblem presented itself to my mind 
as at once the only herald of publicity and the only 
rhetoric by which national sympathies could be awakened, 
and common conviction established. But a flag or a 
colour acquire8 its power from the past — from association 
with great men— or w]th useful principles in times gone 
by — whose fame or whose memory, as they float down 
the stream of time, are linked with the feelings of men's 
infantine years, and become the expression of adniiration 
for what is great, of love for what is good. (Great cheer- 
ing.) Circassia, with an ancestry of five thousand vears, 
presented no such associations ; no hero had repelled a 
conqueror — ^no legislators had given freedom and pros- 
perity by institutes and Iaws — the arms of no family could 
be selected as the emblem of noble devotion — the symbo] 
of no institution be adopted as the expression of national 
unity — from the naked nccessities of the moment, there- 
fore, was the colour to be derived — according to the cir- 
cumstances and the feelings of the day were the devices to 
be selected. Green, the colour that robes their moun- 
tains, and that indicates the faith of Mecca, was that 
which I chose. On it I placed a bundle of arrows, their 

F 
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peculiar arros, and a orown of stars, that ia tbe nigbtljr 
bivouack they might associate their inđepenđence with 
die works of their Creator, and the glories of the Heavens. 
This language, speaking through the eye to the heart, 
was undenttood ; a cry of onion arose on the Euxine, and 
spread to the Caspian — a new nation wa9 called into 
esistenoe. (Great and continued cheering.) If a new 
world wa8 not called into life, a new people wa8 createđ 
calculated to ehange the destiniea of the old. That people 
are the door-keepers of Asia, and the champions of Europe. 
(Cheers.) On either side of the rampart of the Caucasus 
spreads a mote of 600 miles, while beyond these, to the 
east, stretehes the Indian bulwark of the Himalaya, and to 
the we8t the European defences of the Carpathians. An 
impassable belt of 3,000 miles is thus drawn between the 
warlike hordes of the north, and the wild people of the 
souih, and the bnly breaks in the link are the two paases 
of the Caucasus, open only while the Circassians are dis- 
united. The Roman and the Persian empires in their 
strength found it necessary to close these gates. In their 
rivalry they combined to defend the Caucasus* That 
barrier nece8sary to your defence is now at your disposal, 
and that people, in self-defence, call on you for protection. 
(Great applause.) Yet it was on that ooast, and before 
the eye8 of this people, that an outrage unheard of was 
perpetrated on the British flag, and that — I blush as a 
man, and I tremble as a Briton to record it — England 
submitteđ to the outrage, and justified it by a falsehood. 
An English vessel, the " Vixen," was captured by a Rus- 
sian cruiser while peaceably trading with an independent 
people, and now bears along these coasts weapon8 of death 
and the penant of Russia* Had Circassia from time 
immemorial been a dependency of Russia, the seizure of 
the Vixen would bave equal]y been an outrage on Eng- 
land, and a violation not only of international law but of 
peace ; but England and Russia bave rec]procally bound 
themselves by the treaty of the 6th July, entered into for 
^* the paciiication of the east," to seek no accession of terri- 
tory or any esclusive commercial or political advantages. 
The plea put forward by Russia, and eagerly grasped by 
England, of the occupation of the coast in question, by 
a Russian force, an assertion which itself is false, is a 
violation of compact and of treaty ; yet this violation is 
admitted — nay invented, to justify the seizure of a vessel 
which went to that coast under the sanction and patronage 
of the British government itself — exhibiting a complica- 
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tion of infamjr unheard of amongst mankinđ, anđ which 
must đoom the perpetrator to enđuring execration. You 
ask what can be đone to maintam the inđepenđence of 
Circassia : I reply in the worđ8 of the toast you have just 
đrunk, " Maintain your rights as secuređ by treaty"-^ 
cease to strengthen Russia in your đishonour — cease to 
bumiliate Circassia in your đisgrace — avenge the piratical 
seizure of a British vessel before the eyeB of the Ciroas- 
sians — maintain that position in the world which will 
overawe their ruthless aggressor — repay, as men, the 
sympathy which they ofier anđ the admiration which they 
feel, and you will do for their inđepenđence as much as 
warlike triumphs can effect — anđ obtain for your6elyes 
that security which fleets and armies may not restore, 
when Circassia is lost. (Cheers.) It was on the shores 
of Circassia that I first learned to appreciate the strength 
of England in the union of the interests of mankinđ, with 
her prosperity. (Tremendous cheering,) It was there, 
too, that I learned to appreciate the effect of English 
commerce on the integrity of her principles, and on the 
destinies of the minor states. As conducive, therefore, no 
less to the greatness of England than to the inđepenđence 
of eyery threatened nationality, as to that of the struggling 
Circassians, I beg to propose ^^ The Union of the Com- 
mercial Interests of Great Britain, for the extension of 
their commerce and the defence of their rights." 
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THE SULPHUR MONOPOLY. 



JuNB 6th, 1840. 

Whf.n đoubts exist as to the intentions of a Minister, in 
regard to any insulateđ transaction, the means of judgment 
must be sought in other transactions which afibrđ better 
opportunities of judging of motives by their character — of 
abilitj by their success. Điplomatic transactioiis belong to 
a system, and can only be understood in and by that sys- 
tem. In regard to the recent transactions witb Naples, 
there is doubt as to the intentions of the Minister, and ^t 
is a Điplomatic transaction. On both these grounds we 
must, therefore, borrow the light necessary for perceiving 
its bearing, from the knowledge of other acts of the man — 
of other parts of the system. 

I have already proved, in the case of Persia, (one in- 
stance is sufficient,) that Lord Palmerston has deliberately 
concerted his march with Russia to obtain, through the acts 
of England, her ends, and to disguise the truth from the 
British nation. I have proved that his despatches were 
concerted with her, and that the documents presented to 
Parliament were falsified in themselves, and rendered un- 
intelligible to the reader. I have shown in the West and 
in the East, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, that 
the Diplomacy of England was 8y8tematic, and that the 
object of the 8y8tem was the betrayal of British rights. 

Therefore, in this affair of the Sulphur Monopoly, we 
wil] likewise find the same intentions in the man, the same 
results of the system. 

Those who have perused what I have already stated on 
this subject, will have understood the deep political and 
commercial interests of Russia, in bringing about a rupture 
between Great Britain and Naples. Since the date of the 
Conversations on this subject, which have already ap- 
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peared,* the official corresponđence has been publisheđ; 
a debate in the House of Lords, of a yery extraorđinary 
nature, has occurred ; and a stateinent on the subject has 
been made in the Chamber at Pariš, by the Minister of 
France. It is important, therefore, to examine how far 
the facts thus brought to light confirm the statements I had 
previousljr made. These statements heing — ^that the Sul- 
phur Monopoly wa8 no infraction of the Treaty of 1816 — 
that that Monoply had been done away with by a Treaty 
signed between Mr Macgregor and Prince Cassaro — that 
the English Government had reinsed to ratify that Treaty 
— that the object of considering the Monopoly as a viola- 
tion of Treaty, was to bring about a qaarrel between 
Englanđ and Naples — that the refusal to ratify the Treaty 
was to preserve the quarrel brought about after the Nea» 
politan Government had abolished the very pretext. 



I PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE SULPHUR MONOPOLT, 

PRESENTED TO BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

The corresponđence commences on September 25, 1837 ; 
on that day Mr Temple announces the project of Mono- 
poly, which, he says, ^^ was submitted to the Sicilian 
Government, and referred to a special commission, in the 
course oflast^ear" This appears as the first communica- 
tion made on the subject to the British Government. The 
French Envoy, he says, ^^ has received instructions from 
his Government, to use every endeavour to oppose the 
establishment of this Monopoly, and to act in concert vnth 
me for this jmrpose!^ There must therefore, bave been a 
previous concert between Lord Palfnerston and the French 
Government, the value of which will appear in the subse- 
quent events. Lord Palmerston, on the 27th October, 
1837, in reply, instructs Mr Temple to declare to the 
Sicilian Government, that the Government of her Đritannic 
Majesty will consider the Monopoly as an infraction of the 
Treaty of 1816, which expre88ly stipulates that British 
subjects and commerce ^' shall be treated, throughout the 
dominions of the King of the two Sicilies, on the same 
footing as the commerce and subjects of the most favoured 
nations." To a note to this effect, Prince Cassaro replies, 
(November 18), *^ If his Majesty shall think proper not to 
grant his consent to the project in question, it will not be 

• No. II. of "Diplomacy and Commerce." 
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certaiD]y from a consiđeration of the infraction of the 
Treatv of 1816, which the Envoy has been inđuceđ to 
perceive in the above-mentioneđ measure. In fact, in 
virtue of ezisting conventions, British cominerce and sub- 
jects have the right of being treated as the most favoured 
nations, and the project is general for ali nations.'' On 
whioh reply, Mr Temple observes to Lord Palmerston, 
(November 22d) — ^^ Prince Cassaro, in his answer, refuses 
to admit that the grant of this Monopoly would be an 
infraction of the Treaty between England and Naples, on 
the groond, I conclude, that as it is conceded only to a 
pri vate Gorapany, no exclusive benefit is given to any one 
country, not even to that to which the individuals who 
compose the company belong." Nothing can be more 
simple or conclusive. On this, Lord Palmerston com- 
mences a series of propositions and arguments : the first is 
as follows, and from it the character of the rest may be 
understood, and the intention of proceeding perceived : — 

'^ Prince Cassaro argues, that, as the company to which it is pro- 
posed to grant the Monopoly in oiiestion, would be open to the 
suhjects of ali states, the stipulations of the Treaty with Great 
Britain would in no vise be infringeđ by the establishment of such a 
company. To this you will reply, that whateYer may be the inten- 
tions which the persons who propose to found that companv inay at 
present profess, with respect to admitting into it the subjects of 
different states, still it is OTident, that> &c/* 

Prince Cassaro had said nothing of the kind ! This was 
on the 26th January, 1838, so that we have arrived at the 
fourth month of the negotiation, besides the previous un- 
defined period, (not less than a year,) during which the 
Monopoly had been in agitation and under the consiđera- 
tion of a ^^special commission." 

A series of notes are now transmitted, and Communica- 
tions from the merchants, and details of the waverings of 
the Neapolitan Court, the opposition of the most influential 
roembers of the Cabinet, the evident injury to the country, 
and ali this in opposition to the concerted resistance of the 
French and English Govemments, which we are given to 
understand in the very first despatch. For seven months 
8ubsequently to its first concise and conclusive reply, the 
Neapolitan Government does not seem to have noticed 
these notes and remonstrances : on the 8th of July, 1838, 
Prince Cassaro addresses, however, a note to the British 
Secretary of Legation, (the chief being, as on ali important 
steps, removed,) which contains the following passage : — 
'^ It is Bufficient to čast one's eye over this article to be 
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convinced that no interpretation can be given to it which 
woulđ hav^e the slightest reference to the roeasures now in 
que8tion." 

In the mean time, the Neapolitan Minister in London 
adđresses a note to Lord Palmerston on the subject of 
piracies in the Adriatic, calling upon him to co-operate 
with the Neapolitan Government for the suppression of 
these piracies : and he makes this appeal not only on the 
strength of the common necessity, and the iihperativeness 
of the duty of England to herself, but fortified hj the 
espress declaration made to him by Lord Palmerston, only 
twenty-four days before, in regard to the very case in 
point, of the readiness " of the Government of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty to co-operate with her allies for the sup- 
pression of piracy." 

To this application Lord Palmerston gives the following 
reply (July 27th, 1838):— 

" The undersigned feels it bis duty to state to Count Lndolf in 
reply, that her Majesty'8 Government very much regret that thej 
cannot comply with this or with anv other request of the Neapolitan 
Government, nntil they are assured that the Government of Naples 
has abandoned its intention of violating the Treaty of 1816, between 
Great Britain and Naples, by sanetioning a monopoly of Sulphur in 
Sicilj, incompatible with the true meaning and špirit of that Treaty.*' 

The " intention" of the Sicilian Government was equally 
knovvn when the promise was made as when this monstrous 
paragraph was penned.* Let the reader collate this de- 
claration with the my8terious proceedings with Portugal 
respecting the Slave Trade, and consider whether or not 
the same art, under opposite pretexts, was not. employed to 
bring about the same result — that is, hatred and hostility 
between Great Britain and those who are her natural 
allies — whose friendship and respect are neces8ary to her 
consideration and prosperity, to her security in the posses- 
sion of peace, and to the continuance of her existence in 
the event of war. This blow was not, however, dealt 
until Lord Palmerston was assured that it would have no 
effect in preventing the measure which wa8 assumed as its 
pretext The rescript of the King of Naples is dated on the 
27th of June, and a despatch of Mr Kennedy'8 of the 29th 

* The I^eapolitan Government asserts in replj (Jnly 31), '* that the 
Government of Her Britannic Maje8tyhad promised to the Government 
of His Sicilian Mi^e8ty, corđiallv to co-operate for the destmction of 
piracy, and for the jprotection of the navigation of the Adriatic, as is 

Sroved by the note ofiiis Excellency Visconnt Palmerston, of the 20th of 
nne last." 
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of Juljr, annouiLceđ that the Monopoly wa8 to take effect 
on the Ist of August, that is three đays after the date of 
this note. It is singular that, on the yery same day, viz., 
July 27, 1838, is đated the despatch that involved the 
rupture with Persia. Lord Palmerston, in that case also, 
having waited until assured that that step wa8 taken by 
Persia, that rendered his threat valueless. This leads, of 
course, to a re-discussion in Londoji of the Sulphur Mono- 
poly, — affbrding farther means of perplexing the question, 
of keeping the British agents at Naples in the dark, besides 
the irritation and disgust excited in the mind of the Nea- 
politan Court, to be worked on the while at Naples, by 
the extraordinary means there at the disposal of Russia, 
but also by others. 

The Neapolitan Envoy in London bas now to argue the 
que8tion of the infraction of Treaty, and in his first note, 
(July 31,) he trusts himself to the timid declaration that 
the interpretation sought to be put by Lord Palmerston on 
the Treaty, would amount to binding the Kin? of Naples 
*^to treat foreigners better than his own subjects." To 
this communication Lord Palmerston gives no reply ; an(} 
the Neapolitan Envoy» after waiting six weeks for a reply, 
addresses another note to the Foreign Office, entering at 
greater length into the matter, arguing the right of his 
Sovereign, as a Sovereign, to regulate the internal affairs 
of his kingdom, and proving this right from the very terms 
of the Treaty alleged to be infringed by the Sulphur 
Monopoly. After rehearsing the 4th article, vvhich secures 
to Great Britain the rights of the most favoured nation, 
Count Ludolf observes, " By this very article the King 
bas reserved to himself the right of imposing contributions 
on the property of British subjects, e^ual to those to which 
the most favoured nation may be subject" 

After rehearsing the 5th article, by which the right of 
the possession and disposal of property is secured to British 
subjects, Count Ludolf observes, ** It can never be inferred 
from that article that Foreigners should not be subject to 
the laws of the country which they inhabit, or in which 
they possess property." He remarks — 

'^ Notwithstanđiog the Treaty of 181 6> whicli has been appealed 
to> a monopolj or rojaltv of salt and tobacco> the produce of this 
kingdom^ as well as of other states, already exists ; and there never 
has been a question of the right of British subjects to seli this pro- 
duce by virtue of the said convention. If, therefore^ the monopoly 
above-mentioned on articles common to other countries« has not given 
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rise to olijection, still less should the formadon of a company dealiii^ 
in Sulphur^ the exclusive production of Sicily> beliable to opposition. 
The undersigned begs his Excellencyf Viscouut Palmerston« to consider 
that this measure is equally binding on the subjects of the two Sicilies 
as on foreigners; and that> considered even in its worst light, it 
would amount to nothing more than a tax on the Sulphur mines : and 
who can deny this right to the King ? Who can pretend that his 
Sicilian M£gesty has^ by the conTention of 1816^ abandoned such right 
with respect to the subjects of Great Britain ? Or rather, who will 
not 8ay that the King has, in this matter, exercised a right inherent 
in soyereignty> and which, notwithstanding ali interpretation to the 
contrary, he had reserved to himself by the yery terms of the conven- 
tionitself?" 

On the P2th October, Lord Palmerston replies in a very 
long note, remarkable for those characters of studied 
vagueness, false assumptions, monstrous doctrines on Inter- 
national law, gratuitous insults to the power which he has 
to irritate and goad into bostility, and vulgar common 
places, suited to the level of the nation he has to blind and 
misdirect. It commences as follows : — 

" In reply, the undersigned mast, in the first place, state, that Her 
Majesty's Government do not admit the fundamental position, on 
which Count Ludolfs argument rests ; namely, that no Sovereign 
can be expected to grant to foreigners greater privileges or immuni- 
ties than are enjoyed by his own subjects. For the undersigned must 
observe, that it is predseh/ for the purpose ofsecuring in certain cases, 
such greater immunities and exemptions, that Treaties of Commerce 
are frequently made. Because, in countries where the Government 
is arhitrartf and despotic, and subject to no responsibility or control, 
it may often happen that caprice, want of political knowledge, pre- 
judice, private interest, or undue influence, may procure the pro- 
mulgation of unjust and impolitic edicts, &c.*' 

Yet, in a recent treaty with the "arbitrary" and "des- 
potic" Government of Tnrkey, Lord Palmerston has 
subsequently to this statement of his sentiments, bound 
British subjects to pay as much as the subjects of that 
^^despotic" power9 although prior treaties emancipateđ 
them from such a condition, and although the avowed 
object of that treaty, was to emancipate with British 
subjects the subjects of Turkey from "unjust and des- 
potic edicts" which the influence of Russia had imposed. 

Lord Palmerston thus replies to the observations of 
Count Ludolf, respecting the salt and tobacco monopolies : 

** No doubt Royal monopolies, such as those of salt and tobacco, 
in the Neapolitan States, are very objectionable ways of raising a re- 
venue ; but in ali countries where the science of Political Economif 
has been imperfectly understoođ, such monopolies bave constituted 
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one of the sourees of income for the Crown. When the treaty oflS\6 
wa8 signed, the above-mentianeđ monopolies existed in the dominions 
of His Maje8ty the King of the Two Sicilies, and howeyer injurious 
those monopolies maj he to the interests of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, their operation cannot be made the ground of complaint on 
the part of Her Majesty*s Government, under the stipulations of the 
Treaty of 1816." 

It is superfluous to point out, that the existence of these 
monopolies wheii the treaty was signed, đoes not invaliđate, 
but strengthen the position of Count Luđolf. 

Here the discussion of the matter rests. Lord Palmer- 
Ston proclaims the treaty to be violated — the Neapolitan 
Government declaring that it wa8 not ; and after this rectpro^ 
cal assertion an agent is sent to negodate ; but in these papers 
not a word is said of his instructions, not a worđ of the 
negociations, not a word of the treaty negociated, settled, 
and signed, between this agent, Mr Macgregor, and the 
Neapolitan Government. The following statement has 
appeared in a recent number of the Journal of Commercej 
and I know it to be correct : — 

" The fact is, however incredible it may appear, that Mr 
Macgregor never received any written instructions. Before that 
highly talented and patriotic individual went to Naples, he was 
wamed of the difficulties that would be thrown round the subject. He 
was told that there existed in Đowning Street a deliberate intention 
to sacrifice the commerical interests and position of England with the 
Neapolitan States. He was advised to guard himsdf by the most 
explicit instruction, and by the possession of full and adequate powers 
from his chief. Those instructions and powers he waited long 
for ; he refused for a time, to set out on his mission without them. 
Tired out and wearied by delay, he was at last obliged to content 
himself with verbal powers, from the motion of Lord Palmerston. 
He acted on those verbal powers, and, as we are informed on 
accredited authority, he did not in his negociations, exceed the in- 
structions he thus informally received. '* 

Wavering and uncertain as the Neapolitan Government 
had ali along shown itself to be on the subject of the mono- 
poly, how is it that the notes, arguments, insults, and 
threats of Lord Palmerston had produced no efFect. 
Either England must have been powerles8, or means had 
been taken by Lord Palmerston to frustrate the effect of 
his ostensible steps. But it was not England alone ; we 
are informed that France had taken the same view, and 
had instructed her envoy to act in concert with the envoy 
of Great Britain ! 

After defying England and France, it appears however, 
that Naples yields to Mr Macgregor. 

From papers selected and extracted for the purpose of 
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*^ making a mockerjr of Parliament under tbe pretence of 
submitting to its jurisdiction," I select the following frag- 
ments. Mr Kenneđj, the British Secretary of Legation, 
write8 as follows on Februar y 9tb, 1840 : — 

'^ I infonned your Lordship of the decision to set asiđe the mono- 
poljj but it is iny duty to prepare your Lordship for possible evasion 
on the part o/* this Government both respecting the moĐoply and 
the treaty. The treaty with England will be of immense advantage 
to this couiitry4 and will harmonize the commercial relations of 
both; and the prospect of its being carried into execution had 
raised the hopes of the landed prbprietors.** 

Prince Cassaro write8 on the 23d February : — 

" The Sulphur Que8tion is settled. Every thing done by His 
Maje8ty, has been done out of deference for England. I hasten to 
inform you of this« knowing how agreeable it will be to you^ and 
how great is the interest you take in it. The King^ howeyerf ex. 
pects that Mr Temple will arrive furnished with the necessary 
powers to sign the Commercial Treatyf in order that both the im- 
portant negociations which we have at present with Great Britain 
may be brought to a happy conclusion ; at the same time, we trust 
the bonds of fnendship between the two countries will thus be drawn 
closer and closer." 

Mr Temple arrived, however, without such powers ; on 
the contrary, it was declared that Mr Macgregor had had 
no power8 to negociate. The treaty is scorned, and the 
abolishment of the monoply imperiously deinanded. The 
Neapolitan Government, disgusted and exasperated, refuse 
ali concession, deciare " conciliation and argument" alike 
at an end. But long before this reply (of the Ist April) 
had been presented, Lord Palmerston, trampling under 
foot every form of constitutional respon8ibility and of 
official practice> had addressed to the Admiralty, a com- 
munication no less ^^imperious in its form" than his dis- 
patches to Naples : — 

** I have now to signify to your Lordships, Her Majesty*s pleasure« 
that the Admiral commanding-in-chief in the Mediterranean, should 
be instructed to place hlmself in communication with Her M£yesty*s 
Minister at the Court of Naples, and that when called upon by that 
Minister to do so> he should either proceed hlmself, or send some 
other officer to Naples with a sufficient force» and cause ali Neapo- 
litan and Sicilian ships he may be able to meet with, either in the 
Neapolitan or in the Sicilian waters, to be seized and detained uutil 
such time as notice shall be received from Her Majesty*s Minister 
at Naples, that the just demands of Her Majesty*s Government have 
been complied with." 

There is barely time for this decision to reach Naples 
when Mr Temple vvrites as follow8 (March 29th) : — 
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" The Duo de Serraoapriola, wlio wa8 nameđ Neapolitlui Ambassa- 
đor to Pariš« maoy montns past« and whose departure nas been hitherto 
đelayedy without any apparent motive« has been suddenlj ordered to 
repair to his post« and is also going off to-day in the same steamer 
with Prince Castelcicala« oharged« as it is said« to endeavonr to 
interest their Minesties« the King and Queen of the French« in 
favour of His Sicuian Msjestv« in his resistance to the demands of 
England. This appears a someivhat singular attempt, as the French 
Government protested equally with that of Great Britain against 
the Sulphur Monoplv« and considered it to be a violation of the 
Treaty between Naples and France." 

The attempt is singular. It woulđ bave been interest- 
ing to bave learnt tbe result. Mr Temple seems not to 
bave been aware of similar attempts at St. Petersburgb anđ 
Berlin, wbicb, nevertheless, bave remaineđ no diplomatic 
seoret. 

From the beginning to the ciose of these negociations 
we find, according to official knowledge and judgroent, 
France co-operating witb England in regard to the 
Sulphur Monopoly. How is it, tben, that Naples accepts 
the mediation of France, tbe effect of which must be 
to bring a decision against her, and to make France as 
decidedly her foe as England ? 

On the other hanđ, the very grounđs assumeđ by Lord 
Palmerston for considering the Monopoly an iniraction of 
British rights was that it migbt give to France advantages 
from which England would be exoludeđ : be 8ay8 ( Jan., 
16tb, 18f3b) :— 

" The practical effect of grantinff to a Company so constituted« 
the monopoly in auestion« would ultimatelv be to exclude from the 
trađe in sulphur« Uie subjects of ali Foreign States« except of that 
to which the original founders happen to belong ; and as« in the 
present instance, it appears« that tne original sugffestors of this 
measure« are subjects of France« it would be impossible to maintain 
that French interests would not be specially benefited« and that 
British interests would not specially suffer by the establishment of 
the proposed monoply.** 

How then does Lord Palmerston accept the mediation 
of France? Again, if France had, as officially declared, 
acted in concert with England, how, being a party, coulđ 
she assume the office of arbitrator ? 

Before Mr Macgregor went to Naples I told him that 
his eSbrts would be vain, and his success, if be succeeded, 
useless. When the treaty was declared, concluded, anđ 
signed, I hesitated not to declare that it wou]d not be 
ratifieđ. Whilst no one as yet suspecteđ anything serious 
in regard to Naples, I expres8ed my conviction that 
đifferences, serious in themselves, anđ alarming to Europe, 
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woulđ be the resnlt — and before any idea hađ arisen of any 
connexioii of France with this matier^ I pointed out as one 
of the results to be thereby obtained, ^' that of making up 
the đifferences between the house of Orleans, and the 
Bourbons of Naples, and thereby bringing the joint 
influence of France and Russia to teli upon Naples and 
Sicily." How completely and admirably is this last prog- 
nostication realized in the French mediation in which we 
now štand ! 

Before quitting these Parliamentary papers, I must 
extract from Mr Temple the following passage : — 
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I hear that the military preparations continue to be carried on 
with great actiYity; The force in Siclly is to amount to 20^000 men ; 
orđers ha^e also been given^ to fit out the * Vesuvius/ seYenty-four 
gun ship, and the other 8hips-of-war lying m this port. — I have^ &c.** 

Thus is Naples addeđ to the list of states whose mari- 
time resources are called forth, through the dread with 
which the small — through the contempt with which the 
great — are inspired for England. 



II.— DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

On the 2d of June, Lord Lyndhurst brought forward 
the following motion : — ^^ That an humble address be 
presented to Her Majesty, that Her Majesty be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this 
House a copy of the Treaty negotiated in 1839, with the 
Neapolitan Government, by Mr Macgregor, and of the 
correspondence between Mr Macgregor and Lord Palmer- 
ston, relative to the said Treaty." 

In the published correspondence, every passage relating 
to the Treaty had been carefully expungeđ ; yet, on that 
Treaty resteđ the whole question which these documents 
appeared to set forth. The Prime Minister, however, on 
the 2d March, had declared his readiness to pr oduče that 
Treaty, so that the subject matter, the public excitement, 
the pledge of the head of the Government, the determina- 
tion of the opposition, ali concurred to require and to 
enforce from the Foreign Office the production of that 
Treaty. The Treaty had, nevertheless, been withheld; 
Lord Lyndhurst čame forward then, strengthened by ali 
this support, to demand its production, adding to these 
considerations this, that the conditions of that Treaty were 
knoivn to Europe, though denied to the guardians of 
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British ri^hts; that, moreover, that Treaty9 thus repudiateđ 
and estinguished, was unusually beneficial to British tn- 
terests, and a signal triumph of British Diplomacy. He 
thus describes it : — 

" The situation in which their Lordships were placed by the 
refusal of information, not onljr upon this, but upon other subjects, 
was not a little singular. The Communications made to them, were 
much less than those which were convejed through the ordinary 
channels of information to the rest of the world. They were ali 
acquainted through those channels, with the arrangements entered 
into hy Mr Macgregor and the agents of the Sicilian Government. 
They had been communicated to the subjects of this countrj resident 
in Sicilj. They were highlj approved of bjr those persons^ who 
looked forward daj after daj to their fulfilment ; but their hopes had 
been disappointed, and instead of the advantages ^bich they were 
led to expect from the promised abolition of duties, those duties were 
enforced by new provisions, and increased by additional restrictions. 
When he had said that the provisions were known> and had given 
general satisfaction, he might have added, that they were known to 
ali the world. He would just mention two or three of the provisions. 

" In the first place, the differential duties favourable to the Neapo- 
litan, and most injurious to English shipping, amounting to between 
thirty and forty per cent. were to be abolished from the day on which 
the treaty was ratified. That provision would be of immense advan- 
tage to the shipping of this country. It vras further agreed that ali 
duties should be reduced by ten per cent. v^hich was a provision of 
Yery important consequence to England. It was also provided, that 
the duties on our colonial produce, whether coming- from this country 
or from the colonies> should be reduced by one half; and that for 
ten years the tariffs should be fixed, both as to the amount of duties, 
and the amount of valne. Lastly, it was agreed, that the monopolv 
in sulphur, as well as ali other monopolies, should be abolished, with 
the e^ception of the three vrhich he had already named." 

Lord Ljndhurst concludes with the following observa- 
tions, ominous in themselves, and indicative of suspicions 
in his Lordship's mind, of the criminal soorce of these 
mvsterious proceedings, as of a perception of the tendency 
of the špirit now awakened throughout this land : — " The 
time, however, would come, when they would deserte, 
and, he did not doubt, receive a much more minute inves- 
tigation." Lord Melbourne refuses to produce the Treaty; 
and, under the tuition of his master, designates that 
Treaty as ^Moose notes;'' declaring their produetion to be 
prejudicial to the public service, the matter being *' under 
negotiation." 

Lord Lyndhurst is satisfied with this reply, and with- 

draws his motion. British senators, now-a-days, do not 

. understand that negociations are closed before reprisals 

commence, and are content that the- mediation of a third 

and an interested power should be appealed to, in respect 

H 
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to what the Government of Great Britain has đeclaređ to 
be a violation of treaty; although the documents are with- 
held frora the British Parliament, and although no case has 
been submitted to the Law Officers of the Crown. 



III DEBATE IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 

On the same day that the debate above referred to took 
place in the House of Lords, M. Thiers was que6tioned on 
the subject in the French Chamber; and is reported to 
have replied, that the qiiestion '^ was so grave that the 
Government ought not to be called upon for explanations 
at this moment. It is known that the mediation of France 
has been accepted by the two powers in dispute ; but France 
is not the judge, for there can be no povver of sentence 
without the intervention of armed force." And further, 
*^ that France exercised this mediation as an intermediary 
power !" On the same day that this debate is reported, it ^ 

is aiso announced that 8ix French sail-of-the-line were to 
proceed to the Bay of Naples ; a similar number of English 
vessels being also ordered there. 

Thus Lord Palmerston has prevented the settlement of 
a commercial treaty unu8ually beneficial to England and 
Naples. He has asserted falsely9 the rights of England to 
be violated) withhold]ng information from the British Par- 
liament. He bus called in the mediation of France in 
regard to a matter concealed from the British Parliament. 
He has exceeded the powers of bis office in requiring the 
Admiralty to issue orders for reprisals against the ships 
and property of the subjects of the King of the two Sicilies, 
thereby upsetting ali order in the British State. He has 
called forth a maritime display on the part of France, whilst 
pretending to defer to her friendly mediation. He has 
introduced an alarming complication into the affairs of 
Europe, and further compromised its peace. 

The object of these proceedings has been to further the 
policy of Russia by degrading the character of England — 
by levelling, through England, another bIow at international 
law — by rendering another State her foe — by prolonging 
pretexts to exclude the oil of Naples from competition with 
Russian tallow — by using the influence of France, and 
threatening Austria so as to p€rplex and alarm Prince MeU 
temichj and lead kim back to subs€rmency» 

This last is the chief and immediate end of this transac- 
tion. Lord Palmerston has recently openly avowed con- 
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cert with RuBsia, and has assumed a Une of opposition to 
France in the East. This will support representatious to 
Prince Metternich, that Lord Palmerstoa has taken the 
new Une of supporting the old dyna8ties of Europe, and of 
arresting the French tendeney of his coUeagues. 

Let the man who đoes not see Treason in these acts, 
endeaTOur otherwise to account for them — in what solution 
wiU he find refuge ? WiU it be in ignorance — in careless- 
ness — in the desire of securing popular favour — in the 
difficulty of adjuatment — in the insignificance of the ques- 
tion — in the weakne8s of the NeapoUtan State ? Or is 
there any other ab8urdity for the frivolous to rest on — any 
other fanacy for the reasoners to grasp ? Bat this new 
crime has been perpetrated knowingly — laboriously — 8y8- 
tematicaUy — in despite of pubUc reprobation — rendering 
difficult what wa8 ea8y — important what wa8 insignificant — 
and rallying round Naples the Bympathie8 of just men, and 
the guardianship of every power hostile to Great Britain : 
that is, now, alas! — of the wide world, from North to 
South, from East to West — for England has become 
England's foe — the foe to justice and to men. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



August 20th, 1840. 

In the course of the last year, I understood that Prince 
Mettemch entertained, and did not hesitate to owny more 
than suspicions of the integrity of the Foreign Minister of 
this coantry. I had also understood, that he had taken 
steps to convey his impressions on this matter to the head 
of the British Government. 

The vast importance of such a conviction in Prince 
Metternich's mind, must be apparent to any one who 
has given the sUghtest attention to these subjects. To 
those who are convinced of the treason of the Minister, 
and who understand the object for which that treason is 
useful, this conviction in Prince Metternich, held out the 
promise of the salvation of Britain from the consequence8 
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of the crime. No means would be left untrieđ to confuse 
the minđ of Prince MeUernlch on this subject, and the 
moment that the đifferences with Naples čame to light, I 
pointeđ ont the quarrel as created for that purpose. 

By the quarrel thus created, Prince Metternich was 
plaeeđ in the alternative of supporting Naples against Lord 
Palmerston, at the espense of an insarrectionary war and 
revolution in Italy ; and, therefore, throughout Europe ; — 
or of giving his support to Lord Palmerston, by inducing 
the King of Naples to yield. To obtain concurrence on 
one point for those who act by sy8tem, is to obtain it on 
ali ; and a mistake upon one point., when acting against a 
system, involves confiision in ali, and sacrifice of ali. 
Prince Metternich did submit, and the đifferences with 
Naples are settled. Immediately follows a sudden and 
entire revulsion in the public alliances of Europe. Prince 
Metternich, concurring with Russia, whom he had hitherto 
alone opposed, for the settlement of the affairs of the East. 
Prince Metternich, reconciled to Lord Palmerston, whom 
he so recently looked upon as bound in treasonable bonds 
to Russia; and the Kepresentative of Austria hesitat- 
ing not to declare, that on that man alone depended the 
security of Crowns, and the peace of Europe. 

The means of overawing Austria, possessed by Lord 
Palmerston, was his power, through bringing about coUi- 
sion with Naples, to light up the flames of revolution in 
the South of Italy, whence, supported by England, they 
would have spread to Austria and Europe.* 

How much more terrible was this power, by the asso- 
ciation of France with England, under the colour of 
mediation, and while Lord Palmerston could, at the same 
time, alarm Prince Metternich with the eshibition of 
tendencies of his colleagues, in favour of France, under the 
guidance of a man personally obnoxious to the Prince. 
With what effect coidd he then turn round to the Minister 
of Austria, and say — " You have been hitherto thoroughly 
mistaken in me. I have laid, without reserve, before the 
Austrian Representative in London, the Communications 
that have passed between me and the Court of St. Peters* 
burgh, in regard to the affairs of Central Asia and the East 
I am neither the dupe of Russia nor her tool. The in- 
terests of England are my polar star. I know that 
England has grave causes of suspicion and alarm, but I 

• Reconciliation was prevented between the King of Naples and the 
Prince of Capna, through the espectations held ont to the Prince by Lord 
Palmcreton. 
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smother these legitimate resentments, in order, by obtain- 
ing the co-operatiou of Russia, to avert from Europe pro- 
pagandism and revolation. While I thus labour in the 
defence of crowns, can you unite your9elf to injure and 
tradace me with tbe ravings of enthusiasts, and the agita- 
tions of democrats ? Is it not your part to give me strength 
against my colleagues, and against Franee ? We9 under- 
standing each other, wiU afterwards bring Russia to reason. 
Here, at onee, I offer you the means of overthrowing re- 
volution, and of securing yourself against the ambition of 
Franee, as well as that of Russia." 

This matter was referred to the mediation of Franee. 
The ground of the objections taken by Lord Palmerston 
to the monopoly, was, that it woul(l be beneficial to 
French interests, to the injury of England. Franee hađ 
rejected the mediation of England in the affairs of South 
America. To place this question, therefore, under the 
arbitration of Franee, seemed to be a proof of submissive 
friendship, — a pledge of unbounded confidence, such as 
scarcely could bave been exceeded in the bearing of one 
State towards another. Now, what was the effect of this 
offer of mediation ? 

First — As we bave said, to bring the influence of Franee 
to concur with that of England, — to increase the terrors of 
a \var of propagandism. 

Secondly — To exasperate the French nation against 
England, and to give the appearance of insult to the Treaty 
of the Four Powers, when it čame subsequently to be 
known, that, while England was giving, ostensibly, to 
Franee, so extraordinary a mark of confidence and friend- 
ship, she was concerting 8ecretly with the Three Northern 
Power8, an alliance to her exclusion, — an alliance against 
her. 

Thus, the affair of Naples could alter the whole relations 
of the world, — these relations bave been altered since that 
transaction, suddenly and unexpectedly ; and that altera- 
tion bas been foreseen, and those means for affecting it, 
bave been pointed out. 



Gli A8GO W: 

Priiited by Aibd b Kussrll, Buclianan Cuiirt, 
75, Argyll Street. 
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